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THE REDUPLICATION OF CONSONANTS 
IN VULGAR LATIN 

It is a well-known fact that several Latin words sometimes appear 
with a single consonant, sometimes with a double one. Among the 
most typical instances are clpus and cippus, cupa and cuppa, pupa 
and puppa, mucus and muccus. The reduplicated forms seem to 
have been much more numerous in Vulgar Latin, judging from what 
we find in Romance, where Fr. bette, etoupe, chapon, etc., point to 
VL betta, stuppa, cappo for beta, stupa, capo. 

In his Handbuch zur lateinischen haul- und Formenlehre (pp. 
290 ff.) Sommer devotes a few pages to the study of this very curious 
phenomenon. He gives up the task of distributing the examples into 
categories. He says that the conditions on which the phenomenon 
depends are unknown, though he believes in some influence of the 
accent. The cases of reduplication, he thinks, had been capriciously 
multiplied. They would rest, in the final analysis, on a shifting in the 
division of syllables. 

The problem has thus never been seriously attacked, and the 
explanations have been necessarily of a provisional character. The 
purpose of this article is to try to make a classification of the cases of 
reduplication, and by a closer consideration of them to throw some 
light on the phenomenon. 

Schulze (Lateinische Eigennamen, p. 520) has already pointed out 
the great number of gentilicia and cognomina which appear with 
double consonants, as: Allius, Arrius, Attius, Babbius, Lappus, 
Cottus, Cattus, Ninno, Occus, etc. Sommer also mentions Varro, 
Gracchus, Agrippa, Mummius, etc. Some of these names are 
derived from children's words, as Attius, Babbius, Ninno, Mummius; 
some are abbreviations or alterations as Varro (varus) Gracchus 
( < gracilis "slender"). The process seems to be Indo-European, judg- 
ing (1) from Greek names, as SrpArrtj for 2rpdTMT7ros, KXedu/xis for 
Kkeouivrjs, Mevveas for MeveKparris, <£iAAe'as for <l>iA6£eros, etc., and (2) 
more still from Teutonic short-names such as Sicco (Siegfried), Itta, 
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32 Albeht J. Cabnoy 

(Itaberga), Okko, Ukko, Juppo, Sotto, Otto, Batto, etc. — names which 
survive, for instance, in the Belgian village-names: Sichem, Itegem, 
Okkerzeel, Uccle, Jupille, Sottegem, Ottignies, Bettegem, etc. 

Along with these proper names in Latin should be mentioned a 
great many epithets eminently susceptible of being applied to people, 
often with some depreciation or irony. From varus "curved" is 
derived Varro, well known as the cognomen of the celebrated gram- 
marian. The glossaries mention vorri "edaces," while cuppes in 
Plautus is a "lickery tongue," a "greedy man," both being familiar 
formations from voro and cupio; lippus "blear-eyed" is for leipos 
(cf. Gr. Xt7ros "fat"); mattus "humid," "intoxicated" is for matus; 
suppus "lying on the back, indolent" is a variation of suplnus; 
bruttus (It. brutto, Fr. brute) has replaced brutus "brute," "sense- 
less"; glutto "glutton" (It. ghiottone, Fr. glouton) for gluto is akin 
to glutus "abyss," gula "mouth"; cloppus "halt" is said to be a 
corruption of x«Ao7rous, while an usurer was humorously called succo 
"a sucker," from sucus. 

It will be observed that all these appellatives are familiar and 
ironical. The process of abbreviation used with proper names very 
naturally also applies here, since vorrus, cuppes, mattus, suppus very 
clearly are shortened forms of vorax, cupidus, madidus, supinus. Of 
an eminently appellative character also are the "Lallworter," 
or baby-words. They are nearly the same in all languages, and at 
times are introduced from the nursery language into the regular 
speech. 

Among them may be mentioned in Latin: 

atta "father" (hence the gentilice Attius). 

pappus "old man," and by metaphor "beard of thistle." 

babbus "father" (Sard, babbu, It. babbo). 

amma "mother" (hence Ammius), surviving in Sp., Port, ama and 
in the diminutive amita "aunt" (O.Fr. ante); amma in Latin was 
also by irony an "owl." 

mamma "mother" (It. mamma, Fr. maman, etc.), properly 
"breast"; meaning preserved in the diminutive mammilla. 

anna "old woman," beside anus (hence the gentilice Annaeus, 
Annius), is found in the name of the goddess; Anna Perenna (Varro 
Sat. Men. Frag. 506. Buech.). 
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Reduplication op Consonants in Vulgar Latin 33 

acca in Acca Larentia "mother of the Lares" is an old "Lall- 
wort"; cf. Skr. akkd "mother," Gr. "Ak/oo (Demeter). 

nanna, nonna "old woman" (It. norma "grandmother," Fr. 
nonne "nun," Sp. nana "housewife"). 

*ninnus "child," apophonic variation of the preceding word 
(Sp. nino "child," It. ninnolo "toy"). 

puttus "boy," beside putus, is akin to Lat. pner, Skr. putra. 
It has undergone the same reduplication as the older familiar appella- 
tives, hence O.It. putta "boy," putta "lass," Fr. pute, putain "prosti- 
tute." 

puppa "little girl," "doll" (Fr. poupte "doll," poupon "baby," 
O.It. poppina "pupil," "eye"), beside pupus, pupa "baby"; 
puppa also meant "teat" (It. poppa "breast"), and is an onomatopoea. 

*(pittus) *pittitus, *pittinus, *pitticus "small" (Mil. pitin, 
Sard, piticu, Fr. petit, etc.). 

*piccus, *piccinus, *piccoccus, *picculus "small" (Calabr. 
picca "little bit," Rum. piciu "child," It. piccolo "small," Sard. 
piccinu, picciocu "small"). 

miccus "small" (Rum. mic "little," Calabr. miccu "small") is a 
variation of piccus under the influence of mica and Gr. nucpos. 

The suffixes -ittus, -attus, -ottus, and -iccus, -accus, -occus 
are found first in proper names of women: Julitta, Livitta, Galitta, 
Suavitta, Caritta, Bonitta or Bonica, Carica (Meyer-Liibke, Einfuhr- 
ung, pp. 184, 185). Irrespective of their origins, we may consider 
them thus as endings for affectionate appellatives. 

Besides these "Lallworter" a great many "Schallworter" (ono- 
matopoeas) show the same reduplication. We find it, for instance, in 
a long series of familiar words referring to parts or functions of the 
body, such as: 

bucca "swollen cheeks," "mouth" (It. bocca, Fr. bouche 
"mouth," Pr. bocco "lip"). 

*biccus "beak" (Sard, biccu, It. becco), diminutive variation of 
bucca under the influence of a Celtic word. 

muccus for mucus "mucus," muccare "to wipe one's nose" (Sard. 
muccu, It. moccio, mocciolo, moccicone "snotty child," Fr. moucher, 
etc.). 
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34 Albebt J. Cabnoy 

*mubetjs "snout" (Sard, murru, Sp. morro "protruding lip"). 

guttub "throat," doubtfully related to Eng. cud by Ehrlich 
(Walde, p. 870), appears to be a mere onomatopoea: guttus "jar 
with narrow opening" seems to be connected with guttur and suggests 
the same impression of strangling or choking. 

gluttibe "to swallow" is akin to gluto "glutton" (cf. supra), but 
it has been felt as an onomatopoea. 

MTJTTiEE "to mutter," muttum "mutter, word" (Fr. mot) is also 
suggestive of a dull noise. 

*titta "teat," sometimes held to be Teutonic, is an imitative 
word like puppa "teat" (cf. supra). 

*cinnum "wink," cinnare "to wink" (It. cenno, Sp. ceno) is 
hardly the same word as Gr. dnivvos " lock of hair." It appears to be 
an imitative word with the childlike ending -innus of pisinnus, 
pitinnus "small," pipinna "parva mentula," etc. 

*potta "thick lip" (Fr. dial, potte "lip," It. potta "cunnus"). 

*patta "paw" refers to a thick, flat foot (Fr. patte "paw," 
pataud "dog with large paws," patauger "to dabble," patouiller 
"to muddle," etc.). 

ptjppis, "stern of a ship" is mentioned here because, according to 
Walde (p. 623), it is a familiar derivation from pu- "back," "behind," 
cf. Skr. puta- "buttock," "rump." 

A series of words of this kind referring to blowing, swelling, and 
inconsistency, all have ff as the characteristic sound: 

*loffa "wind," "fart" (It. loffia, Cat. llufa "fart," "whore," 
It. loffio "slack"). 

*baffa "paunch" (Piem. bafra "full belly," Fr. bafre "glut- 
tony," Engad. baffa "flitch of bacon"). 

*baffiabe "to jeer" (properly "to swell the cheeks in mockery") 
(Prov. bafa "mockery," Abbruz. abbafa "to mock"). 

*beffaee "to mock" (It. beffa "mockery," Sp. befo "lower lip of 
a horse"). 

*biffabe "to make a quick movement" (Fr. biffer "to wipe off," 
se rebiffer "to bristle up"). 

*buffabe "to blow with full cheeks" (It. buffo "blast of wind," 
buffare "to play the buffoon," buffa "drollery"). 
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Reduplication of Consonants in Vulgar Latin 35 

*muffaee "to swell one's cheeks," "to mock" (Sp. mofa "mock- 
ery, disdain," Engad. mofla "swollen cheeks," It. camuffare "to 
muffle up"). 

*ex-bruffare "to gulp," "to gush forth" refers like biffare to 
quick movements (Fr. s'esbrouffer). 

*cioffus, ciaffus "stout," "swollen," "silly" (O.It. ciofo 
"mean individual," Istr. ciubo "stout man"). 

More directly imitative are: 

*russare "to snore" (It. russare). 

*pissiare "to urinate" (It. pisciare, Fr. pisser, It. pisciarello 
"light wine"). 

scuppire "to spit" (Sp. escupir). 

*craccare "to spit noisily" (Fr. cracker, It. scharacchiare) . 

*ceccare "to stammer" (Sic. kekku "stutterer," Bellun. kekinar 
"to stammer"). 

*cioccare "to suck" (It. cioccare). 

*huccare "to shout" (Prov. ucar, Fr. hucher). 

*hippare "to sob" (Sp. hipar); cf. hippitare, CGIL, V, 601, 18. 

*lappare "to lick" (Fr. taper, tamper) . Perhaps Teutonic. 

pappare "to eat" (It. pappare, Wall, "pap," "soup"), a chil- 
dren's word comparable with Germ, pappen. Cf. puppa "teat." 

*ciocciare "to suck" (It. ciocciare, Fr. sucer, dial, chucher, 
Sp. chuchar). 

*ciarrare "to chat" (Prov. charrar, Norm, charer, Prov. 
charade, It. ciarlare, Sp. charlar, contaminated with parabolare). 

blattire "to babble" (Pauli, KZ, XVIII, 3), rhyming with 
muttire "to mutter." 

*battare and batare "to gape" (Walde, p. 81). 

*catillare "to tickle" (Fr. chatouiller, Prov. gatilhar, con- 
taminated with cattus "cat"). 

*prillare, pirlare "to be thrilling," "to whirl," etc. (It. prillare, 
Friul. pirrarse "to be impatient," Port, pilrete "dwarf," O.It. brillare 
dalla gioia "to be thrilling," "radiant with joy"). 

The movements of lips, which we have seen to be so expressive 
of mockery in buffare, baffare, muffa, etc., are also suggestive of 
thickness and rotundity and therefore are used for clods, lumps, etc. 
Beside *potta "thick lip" and *patta "thick, flat foot," for instance, 
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36 Albert J. Carnoy 

existed *motta and *matta for clods of earth, of milk, etc. Cf. 
Franc-Comtois motte "clod of butter," Sp. mota "knot in a cloth," 
Lomb. motta "thick lip" ( = potta), Fr. motte "clod of earth" (Eng. 
moat), while matta gives Fr. matte "junket," maton "pancake," Sic. 
matta "group," etc. *ciotta and *ciatta have the same meaning 
(Rum. dot "knotty excrescency," It. ciottolo "pebble," Fr. sot "silly," 
Lomb. ciat "toad," ciot "child," etc.). *bottia "hump," "bump," 
perhaps akin to botulus, botellus, "bowel" is rhyming with motta, etc. 
(Fr. bosse, It. bozza "bump," Rum. bot "clod"). One has finally: 
*muttus "blunted" (Engad. muot "hornless," Lyon, moto "to cut off 
the branches of a tree." 

The relation between *motta and a thick lip is emphasized, not 
only by the fact that *motta "clod" means "thick lip" in Northern 
Italy, but by the existence for *murrum "snout" of both the meaning 
"protruding lip" (Sp. morro) and "pebble, rock" (Sp. morro, Piazz. 
murra) . Other words referring to humps also show the reduplication, 
as gibbus and gubbus. According to Walde (p. 340) , the word would be 
akin to Lett, gibbis "hump-backed." The 66 is thus perhaps old. 
In bulla "bubble" 11 seems to be Latin. Though the word may be 
old (cf. Lith. bulis "buttock," burbulas "bubble"), its onomatopoeic 
value was certainly quite clear to the minds of the Romans. As to 
offa "bit," "clod of meal," it is most likely for odbha (Cymr. oddf 
"hump," M.Ir. odb "bone"). 

The disagreeable impression made on our senses by rough, knotty, 
and thorny substances is rendered in all languages by syllables con- 
taining gutturals with r. We may thus reasonably register as ono- 
matopoeas a series of words of obscure origin referring to rocks or 
points and exhibiting the reduplication so frequent in all Latin 
spontaneous creations: 

*crappa "piece of rock" (Engad. crap, Lomb. crapa "rock," 
Judic. grapa "skull"). 

*greppum "rock" (It. greppo "protruding rock," Obwald. grip 
"cliff"). 

Both these are onomatopoeas comparable with Du. krabben "to 
scratch." 

*bocca "rock" (It., Sard, rocca, Fr. roche). 

*froccus "rough, uncultivated land" (O.Fr. froc, Span, lleco). 
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*broccus "with protruding teeth," also of unknown origin 
(Walde, p. 97); unless it is Celtic, it is certainly onomatopoeic (It. 
brocco "pointed stick," Nap. vrocca "fork," Prov. broc "thorn"). 

*bruccus (Gloss. 628, 42; Meyer-Ltibke, Wiener Studien, XXV, 
93) is a contamination between broccus, froccus, and bruca "heath," 
a Celtic word (Ir. froech). 

To these words of sensation may be added hitta or hetta "trifle" 
that has undergone the influence of *pittus "small," -ittus, *pitittus, 
etc., and *citto for cito "quick, soon" from cieo "to move," that seems 
to have reduplicated its t by an assimilation of short time to short 
space. 

*fulappa, *fuluppa "fibre," "straw," a mysterious word of great 
extension in Vulgar Latin, most probably also is an imitative word 
of the same order as Eng. flap, flip, flippant, referring to things 
light and inconsistent. It is used of straw and rods; It. frappa 
"arbor," frappare "to adorn, to tell lies," Fr. frapouille, fripouille 
"bag of rags," Lomb. faloppa "silk-cocoon," It. viluppo "bundle," 
Fr. envelopper "to wrap," etc. It is perhaps this faluppa, inasmuch 
as it refers to bundles and fetters, which has influenced : 

*marsuppa (Gr. napaiwos) "bag" for marsupium (Sp. marsopa 
"porpoise"). 

*stuppa (Gr. arvwrj) "raw flax" for stupa (It. stoppa, Fr. ttoupe). 

*cruppa "thick rope" (CGIL, 118, 16) (It. groppo) (Teutonic?). 

Though the term "onomatopoea" well applies to most of these 
formations, it would be used with even more propriety of the following 
words which directly imitate noises : 

*piccare "to prick" (It. piccare, Fr. piquer, Sp. picar "to itch," 
Sp. pico "beak," It. picco "point, top," Cat. picot "woodpecker"). 

*ticcare "to tap with a point," "to mark" (It. tecco "spot," 
Fr. enticher "to infect"). 

*taccare "to touch," "to mark" (Fr. tacher "to soil," It. tacca 
"notch," attaccare "to fasten," Sp. taco "peg"). 

*tuccare "to knock," "to touch" (It. toccare, Fr. toucher). 

*scloppus "noise made by striking the swollen cheeks." 

gutta "drop" has no satisfactory etymology. It seems to refer 
to the noise of dripping water and is indeed in assonance with guttur, 
gluttio, referring to similar sounds. 
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38 Albert J. Carnoy 

*jutta "soup" (Parm. dzota, Engad. giuota, Friul. yote) seems to 
be'a creation of the same order. 

A great many imitative words refer to the sounds and noises 
produced by animals: 

pippaee, pippitaee "to peep," "to chirp" is an onomatopoea 
found in practically all languages: Gr. iriinrifw, Germ, piepen, etc. 
(Fr. piper, It. pipa "pipe," Fr. pipeau "shepherd's pipe"). 

*btjrrire "to hunt" (properly "to rouse hares and partridges by 
shouting brrr") (It. dial, burrir "to hunt," Fr. bourrer "to chase 
game," Prov. burra "to excite the dogs"). 

The stammering and muttering of the stutterer and idiot are 
expressed by similar sounds: Lat. baburrus "stultus, ineptus," Lat. 
burrae "drollery." 

*mtjrrum "snout" also rhymes with these words. 

*gorrum "hog" is, of course, of the same family (O.Fr. gorre, 
gorron, Sp. gorrin "hog"). 

glattire "to bark," "to yelp" (It. ghiattire, Sp. latir). 

graccitare is said of geese, graccilare, of the chickens, garrio "to 
chatter," "to babble," of frogs, birds, and men. 

*ciuttus "lamb" (Engad. ciotin "lamb," Obwald. ciut "lamb") 
(Meyer-Liibke, p. 195). 

*mucca "cow" (It. mucca "cow," Romagnol. moca). 

*guccius "dog" (O.It. cuccio, O.Fr. gous, Sp. gozque). 

*cuccius "pig" (Rum. cucciu, Fr. cochon, Sp. cocho). 

acceia "snipe" (O.It. accegia, Sp. arced). 

cucullus, *cuccus "cuckoo" instead of cuculus. 

In this way, a great many animals had names with double con- 
sonants because those names were imitative. Other names of 
animals exhibited the same peculiarity for another reason. It was 
because they were used as familiar appellatives. 

vacca "cow," compared with Skr. vaca "cow," vacati "bellows," 
is clearly a Latin reduplication. 

*marro "ram" (Gasc. marru, Sp. marrori) is a familiar derivative 
from mas, maris "male." 

cappo for capo "capon." The p-form only survives in Sard. 
caboni "cock." The other Romance forms go back to cappo: It. 
cappone, Fr. chapon. 
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Reduplication of Consonants in Vulgar Latin 39 

pullus "young animal," if it is akin to Greek iru\os "colt," 
Goth, fula "foal," is reduplicated for pulos, but it could be for putlos 
(Walde, p. 623). 

vappo "moth," though it cannot be an appellative, is, however, a 
familiar formation, apparently akin to vapor (Walde, p. 807). 

cattus "cat," first found in Martial (Walde, p. 141), is generally 
held to be Celtic. One could also consider it as a " Ruckbildung " 
from catulus, catellus. The it also exists in Celtic: kattos. 

dracco for draco (Gr. Spbawv) is mentioned in the Appendix 
Probi. 

Three new names of fish end in -otta and may have been influ- 
enced by one another: 

*plotta "flatfish" (Lomb. piota, Engad. plotra) is a Greek word 
(to. irXcora "migratory fish"), the meaning of which has been con- 
taminated by plattus "flat." 

*rotta "roach." 

*lotta "lote" for lota. The name is special to Gaul. 

Finally one could mention, though it is of a very doubtful ety- 
mology: 

*sappus "toad" (Sp. sapo, Port, sapar "marsh," Lorr. sevet 
"tree-frog"). The word is perhaps Celtic and akin to sappos "resin- 
ous tree." The toad would be "the sappy." With the same mean- 
ing, it could be Latin and be considered as an abbreviation of *sapidus 
from sapa "juice of fruit" (cf. suppus from supinus, vorrus from 
vorax, etc.). 

Though plant-names can hardly be used as appellatives, they at 
times appear with double consonant. One has always to do with 
familiar, popular names and mostly with abbreviations of the type 
of sappus if our explanation of that word be right. 

viTTA "string" is properly a "wicker-twig." A comparison with 
Gr. irea "willow," itvs "wicker," O.Pruss. witwan "willow" tends 
to show that vitta is for vitva. The tt has thus here regularly arisen 
from tv. 

*betta "beat" for an older beta preserved in Sard. peda. betta 
survives in Fr. bette, Milan, erbetta. The latter form, obviously con- 
taminated by *herbitta, shows that the reduplication is likely to have 
arisen through the influence of -itta. 
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*blitta (Fr. blette) "blite" is the form of blitum in Gaul under 
the influence of the very kindred plant : betta " beet." 

vaccinium "cranberry," "huckleberry" is in some relation to 
Gr. v&Kivdos, that has the same meaning. A contamination is thus 
probable with vacca, vaccinum. It is "grape for cows" just in the 
same way as an Alpine cranberry is "grape for bears" (uva ursi). 

lappa "burdock" is compared by Walde (p. 412) with Gr. Xdiraftos 
"sorrel." Both plants have similar broad, crisp leaves. The 
relation is obscure; lappa is perhaps an abbreviation. 

cbacca "blue vetch" is still more likely to be an abbreviation. 
It is compared by Pauli (KZ, XVIII, 3) with cracens "gracilis." 
The etymology very well suits the aspect of the plant. 

lacca (Apul.), laccae (Plin.) (Walde, p. 403), name of some 
plant, is possibly abbreviated from lacera "jagged." Cf. Gr. Xcwos, 
\ads "rag." This lacca is apparently different from lacca "swelling 
in the muscles of horses" which possibly is an abbreviation of 
lacertus "muscle" (Walde, p. 483). 

*sappinum, *sappium "spruce" (O.It. zappino, Fr. sapin). The 
word could be derived from sapa "sap, syrup." The spruce would 
be the "sappy, resinous tree." sapa has produced in the same way: 
sabina "savin" and sabucus (O.Fr. sew, Prov. savuc, Rum. soc) 
"eldertree" (= sambuccus) . The contamination with a Celtic word 
has, however, acted in the same manner as with cattus (cf. supra). 
Celt, sapos "fir" is preserved in O.Fr. sapoie "forest of firs" and in 
the name of the Savoie ( = Sapaudia; cf. Cymr. sybwydd "fir"). 
This Gaulish name is also etymologically related to resin (cf. Lett. 
sweki "resin," Lith. sakai "id," O.S1. soka "sap"). 

*succa "stem" (Fr. souche, Prov., Cat. soca) is very obscure in 
its origins. Is it an abbreviation of succidus, sucidus "juicy," and is 
this word a formation similar to *sappus, *sappinus, meaning: 
" sappy, wellgrown, strong wood " ? 

*gubba "willow" (It. gorra, Sic. agurra, Prov. goret) of unknown 
origin; possibly a popular adulteration of gyrus "circle," in the 
same way as in Greek, irea is a "willow" while Itvs is a "circle 
made out of willow-wood, a felly" (Boisacq, Diet., p. 386). 

*mabbo "chestnut" (It. marrone) is obscure; may be borrowed 
from some language unknown. 
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*betttjla, *bettus: betula "birch" is Celtic (Cymr. bedw 
"birch ")• The tt-iorms are preserved in O.Fr. betole, Prov. bez (bettus). 

bacca beside bdca "berry" (Fr. bate "berry," Sp. baga "integu- 
ment of flax-seed," baya "husk," Gallic bago "grape"). The word is 
probably in origin identical, or at least kindred, with Bacchus "god of 
wine" and has meant "grape" (Walde, p. 80). It also means 
"grape" in Latin and has preserved that meaning in several deriva- 
tives, so that, at any rate, a secondary association with Bacchus 
is certain. Among the derivatives some have c: bacara (Sic. bacara 
"pitcher"), *baciola (It. bagiola "huckleberry"), *bacula (It. bagola 
"fruit of the lote-tree"); some have cc: *baccellum "husk" (It. 
baccello), baccinum "basin" (It. bacino, Fr. bassin, Prov. bad), 
baccile (It. bacile " basin "), etc. From baccinum, by " Ruckbildung," 
have been formed in Gaul: *bacca "receptacle for water" (Fr. bache) 
and *baccus "trough" (Fr. bac). This formation is parallel to that 
of *cattia "mason's trowel," from catinus "dish." 

*pottus, the ancestor of Fr. pot, possibly has a similar history. 
One finds in Venantius Fortunatus (Meyer-Ltibke, 6705) potus with 
that meaning, so that pottus may be a familiar metonymy, but more 
probably is an abbreviation of potatorium (vas), potilis (nidus). 

The application of this reduplication to names of plants and of 
utensils of daily use, as baccinum, baccus, cattia, is accounted for by 
the familiar, somewhat peasant-like character of this process. It is 
observable in a few more words referring to objects and utensils con- 
nected with farming. Some are Latin, as: 

flocces for floces (Walde, p. 300), "dregs of wine," perhaps 
akin to Lith. zhlauktai "husks" (W. Meyer, KZ, XXVIII, 174) but 
certainly contaminated with flaccus, floccus (cf. supra). 

vappa "moldy wine" is most probably an abbreviation of vapidus 
"moldy." 

cuppa: cupa. The older form: cupa (Skr. kiipa "cave," Gr. 
Kvjry) has been preserved with the original meaning (kieve, tub) 
in Fr. cuve, Sp. cuba, It. cupo "deep," but a very interesting 
process of differentiation has resulted in giving to the reduplicated 
form cuppa the meaning of "cup" (It. coppa, Rum. cupa, Fr. coupe). 

It should, moreover, be mentioned that double consonants are 
found in a few names of cloths, instruments, etc., of foreign origin, 
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though it is often difficult to tell whether the reduplication is Latin 
or exotic. This is the case, e.g., with soccus "plowshare," a Celtic 
word, which has been made to rhyme with broccus, occa, etc. 

mattea (It. mazza, Fr. masse) and matteuca "club" (Fr. massue) 
are probably akin to mattaris, of Celtic origin. 

marba "axe" is Semitic (Assyr. marru "axe"). 

*barra "bar," common to all Romance languages, is of unknown 
origin, but I wonder whether it also could not be in some manner 
traced back to Semitic (Hebr. barzel "iron," Assyr. parzilla, from 
which Eng. brass and Lat. ferrum are supposed to have come) (Walde, 
p. 285) ? 

saccus "bag" (Hebr., Phen. saq "hairy cloth"). 

soccus "light shoe," "sock" (It. socco, Sp. zueco) is Phrygian 
(cf. Avest. hakha "sole"). 

mappa "map" is Punic. 

matta "mat," probably also Punic (Hebr. mitth&h "cover"). 

drappum "cloth" appears pretty late and is of unknown origin. 

birrus "hood," burra "hairy cloth" are perhaps Macedonian 
(Walde, p. 91). 

buttis, *BTJTTicuLA " cask, bottle" (It. botte, Fr. bouteille, etc.) 
have come through Greek, but are probably also of Eastern origin. 

*boccalis for baucalis (Gr. fiavnaXis) has no clear connection in 
Greek (It. boccale "flask"). Here the cc is due to contaminations. 
Sard, broccale has been influenced by broccus, while bucca, bacca are 
other possible associations. 

tucca " KaTaXvua fcojuoC" is Celtic, and perhaps an abbreviation 
of tuccetum, tuccinum "bacon" (Cat. tocin, Sp. tocino "lard"). 

The reduplication of consonants finally is observable in a few 
words which are not susceptible of classification. Most of them have 
a familiar character: 

cappa "mantle" or "cap" (It. cappa, Fr. chappe, chaperon) is, 
according to Thurneysen (Walde, p. 128), an abbreviation of capitu- 
lare, capital, capitium, etc. 

*pannus "rag," "cloth" (Sp. pano, It. panno, Fr. pan) is for 
panus; cf. Goth, fana "sweating-cloth," OHG fano "cloth." 

*cloppa for copula " pair" (Nap. kyoppa, Ven. ciopa) is a metath- 
esis of the same kind as *clinga for cingula, *padule for palude, 
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*ligita for litiga, *cofaccia for focacea, *plupo for populus, *piclare for 
plicare, *porcacla for portulaca, *sudicius for sucidus, etc. The 
double p may have been developed in the primitive form: copplia, 
as is always the case in Italy before palatal I. 

littera: litera is a word of doubtful origin. The tt is, in this 
word, universal in Romance: It. lettera, Sard, littera, Fr. lettre, etc. 

littus: litus "shore." This word has no other representative in 
Romance than It. lido from litus. It is thus doubtful whether the tt 
found in some manuscripts ever was a popular pronunciation. The 
original form, of course, was litus for leitos; cf. Ir. Letha "shore- 
land," Lat. Latium, Lith. Letiiwa "Lithuania," etc. 

mitto "I send." The etymology is not quite sure. One com- 
pares it with Avest. maeth "send," and Eng. smite. If so, it is for 
meito. The tt, however, must be very old in this word, which it is 
true, had a somewhat popular character as shown by its great exten- 
sion in Romance (at the expense of ponere, locate, etc.). 

narro "I tell" is more decidedly familiar. It is, of course, for 
gnaro. It means "to acquaint with," "to make known," and was 
freely used as a familiar substitute for dicere, before fabulare and 
parabolare in succession usurped that position (cf. Sard, narrere "to 
tell, to say"). 

strenna (It. strenna) instead of strena (Sic. strina, Sard, istrina) 
is assumed to be a Sabinian word akin to strenuus. The nn maybe due 
to the existence of a " Nebenform " in which -nua had evolved into -una. 

tottus: totus. The tt-iorm is recent. Spanish preserves totus 
in Sp. todo. tottus mentioned by Consentius (V, 392, Keil) sur- 
vives in Fr. tout, while It. tutto, O.Fr. tuit point to Huctus, perhaps 
by contamination with cunctus (Grandgent, Introd. to VL, § 204). 

hocc erat: hoc erat. According to Velleius Longus and Pom- 
peius, both these pronunciations were in use. Sard, occanno (hoc 
anno) seems to indicate that the former was the really popular one. 

-essis for -ensis ( = -esis) is condemned in the Appendix Probi 
(capsesis non capsessis). It is found sporadically in inscriptions: 
Decatessium, CIL, X, 1695, and in the Put. MS of Livy, xxix. 6. 4; 
xxx. 4. 6: Locresses, Carthaginesses. Apparently, we have here to 
do with an occasional compromise between the current pronunciation 
-esis and the pedantic one -ensis. 
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*bassus "low," a decidedly popular formation for *basius from 
Greek /?&<7is "bottom," also presents a double ss (It. basso, Ft. bos). 
It is due to the pre-existence of *bassius, *bassiare (Nap. vasciare, 
Sp. bajar, Sard, basciu, Sic. vasciu) in which s has been reduplicated 
under the influence of the i in hiatus. 

possuit, possit, possivit ( = posuit), found in many inscriptions, 
e.g., in CIL, II, 2661, 2712, 5736, 5738, is perhaps a dialectal form 
of posuit in which the r of the prefix por- (*por-sivit) has produced a 
ss, in the same way as sursum was pronounced *sussum. 

In all the cases mentioned thus far, excepting *cloppa, *bassus, 
and perhaps strenna, the reduplication appears to be independent of 
the sounds adjoining the consonant concerned. In Italian, on the 
contrary, as is well known, the reduplication in a great many cases 
is due to the influence of a following y, w, r, I. This process should 
be sharply distinguished from the phenomenon of which this article 
is treating. Its origins, however, are remote and are to be found in 
the tendencies that were active in the language of the people of Italy 
in Roman times : acqua for aqua, for instance, is found already in the 
Appendix Probi, and Heraeus (ALL, II, 318) mentions forms like 
ecquitum, atque (for aquae) and nuncquam in MSS. Acqua instead 
of aqua explains many Romance forms of that word, also outside of 
Italy (cf . C. Huebschmann, Die Entstehung von aqua in Romanischen) . 
Quattuor also is common to all Romance languages. The reduplica- 
tion in battuere "to beat" is also ancient. The word is familiar. 
Johanson explains it as a contamination of batuere with *battere, 
but the reduplication was to be expected there in any case. 

Reduplications before y are also sometimes ancient and common 
to various Romance languages, as, e.g., in bracchium (Ft. bras, brasse, 
Sard, rattu, etc.), plattea (Ft. place). Moreover, soccius is found 
in inscriptions (CIL, V, 4410; VI, 6874). Hesitations in the treat- 
ment of sy in Italian also point to the existence of ssy beside sy in 
VL. One has indeed basium "kiss" and caseus "cheese," giving 
bascio and cascio, while cerasea, cinisia, piseat produced cilegia, 
cinigia, pigia (Meyer-Lubke, Grammatik, I, § 511). 

Another well-marked tendency of Italian is to subordinate the 
reduplication to the presence of the accent on the preceding vowel. 
This is notably apparent in proparoxytons, as commodo, cdttedra, 
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fbmmina, in which the equilibrium between the accented part of the 
word and the two following syllables is secured by lengthening the 
consonant, a tendency traceable to Vulgar Latin as shown by the 
cammara of the Appendix Prdbi. When the vowel marked by the 
secondary accent is short and followed immediately by I, m, n, or r, a 
similar reduplication takes place: pellagrino, tdllerdre, cdmmindre 
(Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik, I, § 548). This connection between 
accent and reduplication is old and is confirmed by the simplification 
of originally double consonants whenever through a suffix they are 
placed before the accent (Stolz, Hist. Gramm., pp. 225 f.) : carina 
(Gr. Kb.vva):canalis; far, farrisifarrea (=farsio): farina; mamma: 
mamilla; offa ( = odhwa) : ofella, etc. 

We may now sum up the results of this inquiry, which has been 
mainly lexicological, and to draw from it some general conclusions. 

Of all the Romance languages, Italian alone has preserved double 
consonants, and, what is more important, has even increased their 
number, both by assimilation and by reduplication (sappia, acqua, 
femmina; cf. supra). This induces us to believe that we have to do 
with an old and innate tendency of the Italians, probably prior to 
their Latinization. The numerous cases of reduplication in popular 
Latin considered in this light appear as manifestations of a general 
latent tendency of the language, as is the case, for instance, with 
assimilation, dissimilation, etc., rather than as the product of a 
regular and universal phonetic law. This, no doubt, is the impres- 
sion gathered from a consideration of the numerous cases of redupli- 
cation mentioned in this study. The process works with many 
variations and irregularities. Moreover, while it is so largely 
represented in Vulgar Latin, there are even more cases in which the 
consonants did not undergo the change. To discover the real causes 
of the phenomenon, one has, of course, to consider closely the con- 
ditions in which it takes place, from the point of view both of seman- 
tics and of phonetics. 

With regard to semantics, one cannot but be struck by the great 
number of reduplications in appellatives. The fact that this phe- 
nomenon is not limited to Latin makes it more certain that we have 
not to do here with a mere coincidence. There are psychological 
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reasons for this situation and they do not seem to be very mysterious. 
It is a well-known and very common fact that the accent is pushed 
back in vocatives. This is especially observable in Greek (SeWora, 
irdrep, nepl/cXets). Persons are seldom called without some emphasis, 
some passion, some imperiousness, and, let us say also, without some 
haste. This explains why there is a tendency to raise the voice at the 
beginning of the appellatives and to give much stress or pitch to the 
syllable marked with the strong ictus. The breath is halted by the 
contraction of the muscles, and the accumulated air is violently 
ejected in the act. The accented syllable, one of the first — generally 
the first — receives the greater part of the stress. It is thus exagger- 
ated at the expense of the others, and more so than is the case with 
any other syllables marked with the stress accent. It really becomes 
the only syllable that counts, the characteristic sound of the call. 
Nothing could be more natural than the dropping of the other 
syllables, so frequent in so-called "Kosenamen," and the reduplica- 
tion of the last consonant pronounced, since the surplus of stress is 
expended upon it. Appellatives are addressed to the persons in the 
same way as names, and one may thus apply to varro, vorri, lippus 
the same observations as to the proper names. One should remem- 
ber also that in proper names, in many qualificatives, and even in 
a great many other words found in my list the reduplicated form 
is clearly an abbreviation of a longer one with single consonant: 
cuppes:cupidus, suppusisupinus, vorri: vorax, lacca:lacertus, cappa: 
capitulare, *cattia:catinus, *bottia:botulus, etc. This replacing of a 
suppressed syllable by a reduplication produces in the rhythmus of 
speech an effect very much the same as the KaroiKij^s in the endings 
of verses. 

In the dialects of Northern France and of Belgian Hainault, a 
case of enclisis has led to the same reduplication with syncope: 
donnez-moi > donemm; prenez-le > pernell; mets-toi > mett . 

The reduplication in onomatopoeas and in children's words is also 
easily explainable. Children's words are mostly calls. They are 
centripetal or centrifugal. The rhythmus of speech with them is 
mostly constituted by repeated short syllables or by lengthened 
endings {pa, ma, papp, mamm). The emphatic character of the 
reduplication in children's words has been shown by Idelberger 
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(Entwickelung der Kinder spr ache, p. 39). He observes that the 
sensations of children are too intense to be expressed by recto-tono 
words. 

As to imitative words, which are also an important part of the 
language of children and no negligible one with adults, they would lose 
their whole value if they did not convey a vivid impression either of 
the noise which they reproduce or of the sensation with which they 
are associated by some physical connection. They are thus by their 
nature emphatic, at least from the phonetic point of view. This 
article contains a pretty long list of such words. They, however, 
are only a small part of those mentioned in Meyer-Lubke's Ety- 
mological Dictionary. 

Though in a few cases one might have to do with Romance 
creations, the great extension of most of these words makes it 
probable that they already existed in Vulgar Latin, and we thus 
have reasons to believe that Vulgar Latin was very creative and 
very emotional, as is, after all, generally the case with popular 
languages. There has been in recent times a tendency to minimize 
the importance of the "Schallworter" in language. The situation 
in Vulgar Latin and primitive Romance, on the contrary, shows that 
the part played by such spontaneous creations is far from being 
negligible. Moreover, one should remember that onomatopoeas are 
not always absolute creations. Words that were not onomatopoeic 
often come to be felt as such, generally through an association with 
onomatopoeas of similar meaning or of similar sound, or because the 
subjective shade of meaning of certain words has been secondarily 
associated with the very sounds of that word. When, in that way, 
words penetrate into categories of "Schallworter," they are assimi- 
lated to onomatopoeas, both in form and in meaning. Among the 
categories of this kind revealed by the present inquiry, are: *potta, 
*motta, *ciotta : *patta, *matta, *ciatta — *guffus, buffo, *baffa, *beffa, 
*loffa, *muffa — Huccare, Hiccare, *taccare — *broccus, *froccus, *rocca, 
occa, etc. 

In onomatopoeas, the suggestive syllables are naturally empha- 
sized and articulated with a special ictus. What has been said about 
the appellatives, therefore, also applies to them in a great measure. 
Now, most of the names of animals marked with the reduplication are 
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onomatopoeic. If double consonants are found in others, it is either 
because they were used as appellatives or because that phonetic 
peculiarity had become a mark of familiarity. The latter motive 
accounts for the same feature in names of plants, of instruments of 
daily use, parts of the body, etc. All these categories also appear 
with diminutive suffixes, because they are likely to be used with a 
tinge of familiarity: cf. cultellus "knife," conucula "distaff," martel- 
lus "hammer," mateola "club," genuculum "knee," auricula "ear," 
nasellus "snout," corpusculum "body" (Gregory of Tours). Many 
of these reduplicated words, moreover, have a decidedly ironical or 
depreciative character: lippus, varro, vorri, succo, suppus — vappa, 
pottus, cattia, bacca, sappus, succa, cappa, maccus, etc. After all, 
the reduplication seems to have corresponded to a special rhythmus 
or ictus that was decidedly popular and familiar. The curious fact 
that about one-half of the words of unknown origin which suddenly 
appear in large areas at the fall of the Roman Empire have double 
consonants is, of course, due to the popular character of those words 
on which the spelling could not exert any correcting influence. Most 
of the Celtic borrowings invaded the familiar language before they 
were admitted into the general vernacular. This accounts for the 
great number of reduplications in these foreign words. In the case 
of Greek, at least, we know that such a change had nothing to do with 
an adaptation to the phonetics of the original language. Greek con- 
sonants, indeed, were rather weaker and softer than the Latin ones, 
as shown, for instance, by the great number of Greek voiceless 
explosives transformed into Latin voiced, weak consonants : nvfiepvav > 
Lat. gubernare "to govern," Kappapos >Sp. gambero "lobster," 
Kaka9os>galatus App. Prob. "basket," kpvtttt) > It. grotta "cave," 
/cpar^p >Prov. graal "cup, graal," ' 'A.Kpayas> Agrigentum, Ka\6irovs> 
It. galoccia "galosh," «6p<£os>Fr. gouffre "gulf," etc., iru£os>Lat. 
buxus "box-tree — Trv^l8a> Fr. botte "box," iruppos > Lat. burrus 
"scarlet," tpaWalva > Lat. balaena "whale," irparTew > It. barattare 
"to churn," irapakvcns>Wal\. balzin "cramp." 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the reduplication of consonants 
in Latin is clearly a semantic and psychical process and follows no 
regular phonetic law. While to a phonetician the phenomenon would 
seem capricious, its apportionment in the vocabulary is quite natural 
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to a psychologist. In fact, reduplication, be it of syllables or of con- 
sonants, generally has that character in languages. One finds it in 
perfective tenses, in intensive or frequentative verbs, in the plural, 
and in collectives. In most cases it is a reduplication of syllables, 
but a lengthening of vowels is not rare and the reinforcement of con- 
sonants is also found. In Chinook, for instance, the emotional words, 
both diminutive and augmentative, are expressed by increasing the 
stress of consonants. It is, of course, also well known that in Semitic 
the intensive radical of verbs is regularly formed by a reduplication 
of consonants. To a stem qatal, e.g., answers an intensive: Eth. 
qattala, Hebr. qittel. Cf. Hebr. shibbar "to cut in small pieces," 
Hebr. hillech "to walk," Hebr. qibber "to bury many," etc. Cf. 
Brockelmann, Vergl. Gramm., p. 244. Even in Indo-European the 
reduplication in "Kosenamen" is not confined to Latin; in Greek, 
for instance, a woman in childbirth is a X€kx«, a womanish man is a 
7vms (Meillet, M6m. Soc. Ling., XV, 339). 

But if the phenomenon is thus essentially psychical and based on 
general tendencies of speaking man, why did it take in Latin this special 
aspect and this remarkable extension ? Such questions are generally 
idle and could be asked in connection with every psychical process in 
language, for instance, assimilation and dissimilation. They are never 
completely absent, but some peoples happen to give to them more 
importance than others. In the present case, however, it is possible to 
point to two circumstances which are likely to have brought about 
the extension of the phenomenon : First, there were in Vulgar Latin an 
unusually large number of onomatopoeas and spontaneous formations 
with double consonant which invited the propagation of that feature 
upon other words having the same familiar or emphatic character. 
The association of double consonant with emphasis may even have 
been helped by the frequent use in Vulgar Latin of reinforced demon- 
stratives: hicce, hocce and, especially of the emphatic particles: ecce, 
eccum (It. ecco). They were of very frequent occurrence themselves, 
and, moreover, they were frequently united with pronouns: eccille, 
ecciste (Fr. celle, celui, cet, cette). This repeated use of double c with 
this shade of feeling would have been sufficient to make it the pho- 
netic symbol of emphasis. A further reason, however, of another 
kind was the great force of the Latin accent. A strong ictus, as 
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is well known, marked the initial syllable in old Latin and later was 
made to coincide with the former pitch accent of words. Now, all 
the older cases of reduplication are in the initial syllable, and all the 
later cases are at least in accented ones. The association of this 
phenomenon with the stress of the word, at all periods of Latin, is 
quite evident. But another circumstance, no less remarkable which 
has been strangely overlooked, is that, but for a very small num- 
ber of exceptions, the reduplicated consonants are strong voiceless 
explosives, such as c, t, p. No explanation which neglects to account 
for either of these circumstances can be accepted as satisfactory. 
We must admit that in case an explosive of this type immediately 
follows an accented vowel, the speaker has to produce at a short 
interval two great efforts, one to give due stress to the accented 
syllable and then another to articulate the strong consonant. In 
both cases there is a violent expulsion of breath. It is, of course, 
to be expected that the tendency will be toward combining those 
two efforts into one, in the co-ordination of movements which 
unceasingly takes place in our articulations. The feeling for rhythm 
can also bring about that result. In this way one great effort is 
followed by a relatively long silence, after which the organs relax 
for the following weaker syllable. Sommer, in his Historical Gram- 
mar (p. 300), thinks that a mere shifting in the division of syllables 
would be sufficient to account for the production of the phenomenon: 
the articulation of the consonant in the syllable following the accent 
would have begun already in the preceding one. This explanation, 
however, does not furnish any reason for this change in the division 
of syllables, nor for the fact that the reduplicated consonants are 
voiceless. It is a mere acknowledgment of the fact, nothing more. 
When, on the other hand, Groeber (Comm.Woelfflin., p. 175) says that 
the reduplication is due to the staccato-pronunciation of the Italians, 
he seems to overlook the fact that, if the staccato-pronunciation 
may help in preserving pre-existent double consonants, one does 
not well conceive how it could create them. It is indeed, by defini- 
tion, in opposition to such an encroachment of one syllable upon the 
other. Besides, both scholars have nothing to say about the reparti- 
tion of the phenomenon and they completely ignore the semantic 
aspect of the process. 
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As a complement to this study we should say a word about the 
shortening of the vowel which normally takes place in case the fol- 
lowing consonant is reduplicated (cf. cuppa : cupa). The phenom- 
enon is easy to understand, and is a mere dynamic process. If one 
added to the accented syllable a long silence, one would make it out 
of proportion with the other syllables. It is a question of rhythmus. 
The alternation between long vowel+single consonant and short 
vowel -(-double consonant is quite normal and is found, for instance, 
in Hebrew, after the article and the copula: 



wa-bhohu "and waste' 



way y6 'mer "and He said." 

wat-to-96' "and caused to go forth." 

, »,,,,, „ (ham-mayim "the waters." 

ha-ragia* the expanse : | haggdh61}m <« the great .„ 

Finally, we have to mention a very special case of reduplication 
in Vulgar Latin: the reduplication of m in the ending of the first 
person plural of the contracted perfect: amavi, audivi are conjugated 
in Vulgar Latin : amai, amasti, amaut or amat or amait, amammus, 
amastis, amarunt; audi, audisti, audit or audiut, audimmus, audistis, 
audirunt. The reasons given for the lengthening of the m in amam- 
mus, audimmus are either a need for compensation for the loss of a 
syllable, or the desire to distinguish the perfect from the present 
(Grandgent, Introd. to VL, p. 178). 

Such considerations at best might account for the mainte- 
nance of mm, but would not give any explanation for its production. 
In fact, -avimus phonetically was expected to develop into either 
*aimus or -aumus. Cf. on one side: failla for favilla in the Appendix 
Probi, Flainus for Flavinus in Insc. Hisp. Chist., 146; on the other: 
gauta for gabata in Fr. joue, avica for auca in Fr. oie, etc. One can 
also conceive that by analogy with the other persons of the tense, it 
would have become -amus. -ammus, on the contrary, is an improb- 
able transformation. It would not, it is true, be completely impos- 
sible even phonetically, since occasionally a double consonant has 
evolved from v+ consonant, as in It. citta from civitatem, It. motta, 
smotta "landslip" from movita, and perhaps in Fr. jatte, if it is from 
gauta and not from gabta. But mm for vm is phonetically surprising, 
and I think that the real origin of -ammus, -immus is to be found in 
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the existence of a few very frequent strong perfects in which mm 
resulted from other consonants +m: as dlmmus from dicmus for 
dicimus,fimmus from ficmus for fecimus, and more especially demmus, 
from dedimus, which had been extended to many a verb ending in d: 
descendemmus, respondemmus, re(n)demmus, etc. The influence of 
forms of so frequent occurrence must have been very great, and 
their emphatic character made them extremely suitable for the 
perfect. Here also the double consonant is a symbol of emphasis as 
it has so often appeared to be in this article. 
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